REVIEWS. 


The Elements of Clinical Diagnosis. By Professor G. Klemperer, 
Professor of Medicine at the University of Berlin. First American edi¬ 
tion, from the seventh (last) German edition. With sixty-one illustrations. 
Authorized translation by Nathan E. Brill, A.M., M.D., Adjunct At¬ 
tending Physician, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City, and Samuel 
M. Brickner, A.M.jM.D., Assistant Gynecologist, Mount Sinai Hospital, 
Out-patient Department. New York: The Macmillan Company; Lon¬ 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1898. 

One of the most popular compeads on clinical diagnosis in Germany 
has been the little work of G. Klemperer, of Berlin, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1890. The seventh German edition has been trans¬ 
lated into English by Brill and Brickner, preserving very nearly the 
form of the German work as regards size, shape, type, figures, etc., so 
that it is in reality a reproduction of the original. Even the Latin 
terms for diseases are retained. 

Whatever may be the views of the teacher or the practitioner as to 
the value of these compends there can be no question as to their popu¬ 
larity among students. A really good condensation of the main facts 
of medicine systematically arranged, as is the case in this book, meets 
with the student’s approval, and the book sells. 

The great marvel in this hook is not so much that a great deal has been 
crowded into a small space, as that it has been done so systematically. 

The great trick in packing a trunk is not alone to know what to leave 
out, but also to know in just what way to put in the necessary articles 
so that they shall occupy the least possible space without injury to them¬ 
selves or their neighbors. One marvels at the compactness and neat¬ 
ness with which Klemperer has tucked in his facts, and only finds an 
explanation of his ability to do this work so well when one remembers 
that he has for some time been engaged in the work of teaching small 
classes. He has learned what facts students need ; he knows where the 
student is likely to fail and what points need emphasis. It is, therefore, 
valuable as a book to be consulted in reviewing for examination, or for 
hints as to the nature of some obscure concrete case on which the stu¬ 
dent is working, or to give him a rapid knowledge of the place occupied 
by a certain disease in its relation to other diseases; in other words, to 
afford a quick general survey of the subject. 

The great danger from the use of these books is that from their very 
nature statements must be brief and often dogmatic. The student has 
impressed upon him the typical cases. The numerous exceptions puzzle 
him when he meets them in practice, because they do not fit in with the 
arbitrary statements of the compend. Many of these statements, if 
taken literally, are not true: “ Systolic murmur over the aorta is diag¬ 
nostic of aortic stenosis” (p. 169). “Actual murmurs, audible without 
pressure, heard over peripheral arteries, prove the presence of an aueu- 
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rism, and are usually palpable” (p. 171). “A systolic murmur over 
the mitral denotes insufficiency of the mitral ” (p. 169). 

These are all true within certain limits. But if these sentences are 
memorized by the student and looked upon by him as infallible guides, 
he will commit errors in diagnosis, and will find at some autopsy, to his 
astonishment, that the systolic murmur over the aorta did not mean any 
stenosis of the aortic valve. 

While Klemperer may have some good reason for believing that 
auscultation in mitral insufficiency is practised in the second left inter¬ 
costal space (p. 168), and that pericardial friction-sounds are not syn¬ 
chronous with the heart’s beat (Herzaction) (p. 170), and that the pulse 
is slow in mitral stenosis (p. 178), these statements, at variance with 
what is generally taught by good clinicians, deserve explanation that 
would take but little space and would enable the student to realize that 
on some points in medicine authorities may differ. Several other dog¬ 
matic statements that, if not erroneous, at least call for explanation, are 
found in other parts of the book than in the chapter on the Heart, from 
which we have made our selections. 

Brief portraitures of all the important diseases, condensed discussions 
of such topics as physical diagnosis, pulse, fever, examination of secretions, 
blood, urine, the animal and vegetable parasites, the disorders of metabo¬ 
lism, etc., are as clearly given as could be expected in so small a space. 
Three pages on the use of the Bbntgen ray asa diagnostic aid are appended. 

For a small compend of clinical diagnosis the work is an excellent 
one, and the translation has been well done, the terse sentences of the 
original with its omission of unnecessary adjectives, articles, and verbs 
being preserved in the English. J. B. -H. 


Die Technik dee Speziellen Therapie fur Aerzte und Stubier- 
ende. Von Dr. F. Gumprecht, Privatdocent in Jena. Mit 181 Abbil- 
dungen im Text. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1898. 

Technics of Special Therapy. By Dr. F. Gumprecht. 

The great development of applied therapeutics in Germany in recent 
years had as a notable evidence the comprehensive handbook of Pen- 
zoldt and Stintzing, in six large volumes, now in its second edition. 
The present work is still more noteworthy, partly because of its intrinsic 
value, partly because it is the product of one who has hitherto been 
known only as an accomplished and energetic investigator in many 
departments of internal pathology and diagnosis. Under such men as 
Fiirbringer and Stintzing he has been able to acquire a valuable expe¬ 
rience in the treatment of disease, which saves this book from being 
merely a well-arranged and very full compilation. 

The title is difficult to render into English, the original being mis¬ 
leading when we remember there are technics of purely medicinal 
treatment, with which the volume before us has nothing to do. The 
author says that his aim was to limit the subject on the one side where 
the work of the nurse, on the other where that of the specialist begins. 
We cannot do better than continue the quotation : “ Difficult and com¬ 
plicated manipulations like laryngeal operations, uretero-cystoscopy, 
gastroscopy, and pure cutting operations are omitted. So we have 



